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Some Trends in Religious Thought 


This issue is devoted (1) to a brief sketch of the proceedings in one of the discussion groups con- 
ducted at the North American Ecumenical Conference in Toronto, June 3-5; and (2) to brief reviews 
of several recent books dealing with problems of religious philosophy and Christian theology. The 
Toronto conference was attended by representatives of 35 communions, mostly from the United States 


and Canada. 


The Nature, Message and Mission 
of the Church 


Discussion Group IV came to grips in rather fundamen- 
tal fashion with the problem of the nature of the church, 
its message and mission. The discussion of this question 
took its starting point from a memorandum recently pre- 
pared by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, in which he insisted that the 
question, what the Church is, is prior to the question what 
it does, or in other words, that the indicative is prior to 
the imperative. It was recognized, to be sure, that any 
institution has to define itself through its activity and 
that it is the nature of an institution to act in specific ways. 
At the same time it was felt that whatever is distinctive 
in the Church must be clearly defined if anything definitive 
is to be said about its message and mission. 

The discussion brought into confrontation what is com- 
monly called the new orthodoxy and the liberal “social 
gospel” viewpoint that has come to be so widespread on 
this continent. The first distinction here drawn was that 
between an ethical and a specifically religious definition of 
the Church. Is the Church to be considered a society of 
persons among whom the “‘agape” (the fellowship of love) 
is actually realized and in whose personal lives the will 
of God is supreme? Some characterizations of the “true 
Church” would seem to support such a definition. The 
Church thus becomes a society of saints, and is therefore 
defined in ethical terms. It follows that the distinction 
drawn between the true Church—the Corpus Christi— 
and the community outside the Church which recognizes 
the authentic quality of its message—Corpus Christianum 
—becomes one of degree rather than of kind. 

If on the other hand the Church is defined in specifically 
religious terms, as a society of the redeemed rather than 
a society of those who have achieved sainthood, the Corpus 
Christi becomes something very specific. This makes the 
Church a company of people who have experienced re- 
pentance and redemption through divine mercy, and who 
recognize the continual need for such experience. Such a 
definition, it was pointed out, does not render ethical 
transformation, or growth in grace, irrelevant but it does 
make the Christian message quite independent of “prog- 
tress” whether socially or individually conceived. The 


tendency to define the Church as a society of saints is, 
of course, sectarian and is a mark of “perfectionist” Chris- 
tianity. What is here called the religious definition, on 
the other hand, brings man’s sinfulness and the divine 
holiness into such sharp contrast that the differences 
between degrees of human sainthood are rendered rela- 
tively insignificant. 

There was considerable discussion as to the ground of 
the Church’s social responsibility. The orthodox view 
tended to ground it exclusively in obedience to the divine 
will, that is, in rendering authentic decisions in concrete 
historical situations, whereas the liberal position found a 
warrant for the social functioning of the Church in the 
actual betterment of the contemporary world. In the latter 
view, the Church’s involvement in social situations—which 
it shares with other institutions—gives it a responsibility 
for service to the community that is supported by a certain 
social faith which is, in some degree at least, the ground of 
its social efforts. The orthodox view stresses the trans- 
cendental reference of the Church as distinguishing it 
from every other institution and giving it a perspective 
on life which tends to blur relative distinctions. According 
to the liberal view presented, all institutions which attempt 
to enhance values in the world have some transcendental 
reference and all are in this respect empirically alike. The 
distinctive thing about the Church would then be the 
absolute quality of the transcendental object to which it 
refers, that is to say, God. 

It was agreed that the totalitarian disease from which 
the world is suffering is precisely the attempt of a secular 
institution, namely the state, to “be the Church” by affirm- 
ing that it comprehends this total transcendental reference. 
It becomes, then, the exclusive earthly symbol of the 
absolute. The empirical Church—the actual, visible Church 
—on the other hand, is in constant danger of giving a 
quality of absolute validity to its temporal institutional 
features and activities. 

The crux of the whole matter seemed to be the problem 
of an adequate motivation for Christian decisions once 
the concept of progress is abandoned, that is to say, when 
the Christian community confronting the world has no 
hope of being able to “consolidate its gains” and to move 
on from point to point in the direction of what its testi- 
mony declares to be the Kingdom of God. The question 
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then becomes, Wherein is the good to be found? The 
orthodox view seemed to place it in the quality of a moral 
decision made in a historical situation under an absolute 
divine imperative. Thus the Dutch, Danish and Norwe- 
gian Christians declare: “We validate our loyalty to 
God by opposing this new tyranny.” The good is achieved 
through an act of obedience which is not motivated by 
any preview of dependable salutary consequences. The 
point was dramatically put in the discussion by the declara- 
tion that 10,000 years from now we may have a Hitler 
worse than this one. The prospect that this might happen 
does not, in the orthodox view, lessen in any degree the 
validity of the Christian ethic. For most liberals, on the 
other hand, the acceptance of such a probability as inherent 
in the human situation would doubtless greatly weaken 
social faith. They are constrained to ask, Wherein, then, 
is the Christian hope? 

The relevance of all this for religious education was 
also discussed. From the orthodox point of view the task 
of religious education, while it must make use of the best 
demonstrated techniques, nevertheless consists chiefly in 
the presentation of ultimate Christian truth. This posi- 
tion, apparently, has no room for the liberal assumption 
that truth itself emerges in the growth process, that growth 
is not merely a biological but an ethical concept, and 
that in experience itself criteria emerge for the judgment 
of experience. 

There was agreement, however, on one important point 
in relation to general education, namely, that our culture 
is suffering from a confirmed secularism which renders 
the individual irresponsive to a Christian appeal because 
he is unfurnished with any knowledge of the meaning of 
Christianity—its history, its ideas, its forms. An adequate 
education would include the furnishing of the mind with 
the whole ideological framework embodied in the Judaic- 
Christian tradition which furnished the basis of the ethic 
of Western civilization. Lacking this in our public educa- 
tion we find it difficult to teach Christianity in our 
churches. 


Book Reviews 


A Philosophy of Religion. By Edgar S. Brightman. New 

York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. $4.00. 

Dr. Brightman regards philosophy of religion as “an 
attempt to understand and criticize religion intellectually.” 
It is not religion itself, any more than seismology is the 
experience of an earthquake. His method is empirical: 
no truth is independent of experience, inclusively defined. 
This does not deny the existence of universal or necessary 
truths, but it conditions their accessibility. Experience, 
however, transcends the strictly scientific realm, since it 
runs beyond a description of facts and into the realm of 
values. 

Religion is “concern about experiences which are re- 
garded as of supreme value; devotion toward a power or 
powers believed to originate, increase, and conserve these 
values; and some suitable expression of this concern and 
devotion, whether through symbolic rites or through other 
individual and social conduct.” Philosophy attempts to 
“give a reasoned account of experience as a whole.” The 
philosophy of religion attempts to test “the truth of 
religious beliefs and the value of religious practices.” 

All knowledge, including religious knowledge, is ten- 
tative. Processes of verification are not final. Religious 
beliefs are hypotheses. “Nothing is absolute short of 
The Absolute—the all-inclusive whole of being.” Dr. 
Brightman stands in the idealistic philosophical tradition. 


The criterion of religious truth is the coherence (more 
than mere consistency) of the belief in question with all 
known aspects of experience. 

Dr. Brightman, as is well known from his earlier writ- 
ings, is a personalist: the focus of reality is for him per- 
sonal, and the highest reality is a supreme Person. At the 
same time, he has pioneered in the development, within a 
framework of Christian assumptions, of what he calls 
“theistic finitism’—a view that, in general form, is as 
old as Plato. It is antithetic to theistic absolutism. “Abso- 
lutists hold that, ultimately, God wills what we call evil, 
and sees that it is good; whereas finitists hold that there 
is ultimate evil in the universe which God has in no sense 
willed and against which he always exerts his full energy.” 
The latter view makes God’s power finite, his will in- 
finitely good. 

The hypothesis here is that all experience, in every 
phase, includes “some activity, some rational form and 
some brute fact.” Accordingly, the traditional Christian 
view of creation must be modified. The rational form and 
the brute fact are not created: they constitute the Given. 
They are “eternal within the experience of God.” Man 
is the product of God’s creation and into him enter the 
“constituents that obtain eternally in God.” God’s activity 


-is a struggle with those aspects of the Given which ob- 


struct his will. 

The problem of evil is here resolved: it is no longer an 
enigma but a predicament in which God and man are both 
involved. God may be defeated but not finally. Dr. Bright- 
man seems to include in his theistic hypothesis the ultimate 
amenability of the brute facts of existence to divine in- 
tention. This gives him “not optimism but meliorism,” 
“inexhaustible perfectibility in everlasting time.” In keep- 
ing with his total view of God, man and the world, he 
leans toward the hypothesis of conditional immortality. 

To Dr. Brightman, to believe in a personal God is to 
believe “that the unbegun and .unending energy of the 
universe is conscious rational will, a conscious purpose that 
is coherent, selective, and creative.” He is critical of 
naturalism as he views it, making it virtually akin to 
materialism. Revelation is a fundamental idea. “It is just 
as unreasonable to suppose that man’s will has created 
value experience out of nothing as to assume that it has 
thus created sense experience ; and, since value experience 
calls more clearly on man to transcend himself (and to 
change himself) than does sense experience, it is a higher 
revelation.” 

Though massive in scope and conception, the book is 
written in understandable language. A wide range of 
literature is surveyed and the discussion is fortified by 
historical perspective. 


A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. By Edwin Lewis. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. $3.00. 

Here again is a book dealing with religious philosophy, 
but more selectively; its subject matter is limited to 
Christian beliefs. Dr. Lewis, of course, is much nearer 
to traditional orthodoxy, yet not of the fundamentalist 
sort. If he arrives at conclusions stated in traditional 
terms—the Virgin Birth, for example—it is not on purely 
authoritarian grounds. He accepts the methods of biblical 
criticism, but he elaborates a comprehensive and coherent 
philosophical view of Christianity which affords, for him, 
a validation of Christian doctrines that is not dependent 
on scientific testimony as to the proved historicity of par- 
ticular events. Like Dr. Brightman, he seeks to apply a 
criterion of coherence and adequacy as the ultimate test 
of truth. Although he is regarded as near to the Barthian 
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position, he repudiates Barth’s contention that there is no 
revelation of God in nature. 

The starting-point is the meaningfulness of things: 
“this means that.” A central concern of mankind is “to 
find the that through the this.” The revelation of God in 
the world, in history and in man’s life, is the central idea 
in Christianity. Its philosophy is the “philosophy of the 
Word.” The self-revealing God is “totally other, respect- 
ing the universe.” Thus the view presented is consistently 
supernaturalistic. But revelation would be impossible were 
not man sufficiently like God to receive it. 

The Christian revelation is viewed as continuous with 
that recorded in the Old Testament. The New makes ex- 
plicit what is in the Old. For the revelation requires a 
concrete historical fact. The acceptance of the revelation 
is its completion. This acceptance is through faith, in- 
cluding intellectual belief. Reason is never excluded and 
in the argument of the book is appealed to again and again. 
The assumption here seems to be that while there is no 
logical inescapability in the Christian revelation, the more 
comprehensive and adequate one’s view the more he will 
be constrained to accept it. But depending on reason 
alone he is lost. “What is the great end of the life of man? 
Does reason know? It does not. Then are we as men in 
the dark? We are not, unless we refuse to accept the 
proffered light. But this light, whence comes it? Is it 
discovery, or is it gift? Jt is gift, a gift to be received, 
and used, and in the receiving and the using to find—and 
to find there only—its abundant verification.” 

The Church is an extension of the Incarnation (Gore) 
as a fact in history. Its meaning is found only in its 
supernatural reference. The individual Christian may be 
far from Christian in his own life but membership in the 
Church makes him a representative of the type of life 
which it expresses. “The Roman Catholic theory of Church 
membership is at this point nearer the truth than the 
usual Protestant theory. . . . Nevertheless, ‘to grow up 
into Christ, the living Head, in all things,’ remains the 
goal of the Christian faith... .” 

The idea of creation, as Dr. Lewis sees it, needs no 
such modification as Dr. Brightman finds necessary. Al- 
though evil is terribly real, “Christianity . . . is satisfied 
to ground the very frame of nature in the will of God. . . .” 

Characteristic of Dr. Lewis’ approach is his treatment 
of the “fallen” nature of man. “Reading the dramatic 
record in the third chapter of Genesis, who is there but 
must say, ‘It is my story. My name is Adam. Put me 
there, and I should have done as he did. Indeed, I have 
done it!’ No eugenics, no careful nurture begun even in 
infancy, no environment created according to the latest 
psychological pattern, can prevent the re-enactment of 
that primeval tragedy in every new life... . Men do not 
have to learn to be evil and to do evil: they have to learn 
not to be evil and not to do it.” 

Religious certainty is not a certainty of knowledge, 
but of belief. Belief is active, and by it man cooperates 
with God. Credo ut intelligam. [I believe that I may 
know.] “Failing this belief, nothing can happen: God 
still remains remote; doubt still reigns; sin is still unfor- 
given ; peace is still wanting ; certitude remains impossible.” 

The volume abounds in notes and bears the marks of 
scholarship. 


Christianity: An Inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth. By 
Harris Franklin Rall. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1940. $2.50. 

Dr. Rall’s point of view is liberal-orthodox, if the term 
may be used. In this book of interpretation and apolo- 
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getics he gives an account of the Christian message which 
is definitely within the Protestant tradition but breathes 
the spirit of liberal, social Christianity. He begins with 
the nature of religion, since he conceives Christianity to 
be one of the religions of mankind—not, as the Barthians 
are inclined to hold, a negation of all other religions. The 
functions of religion are described as rational, mystical 
and ethical. It is defined as “man’s life as conceived and 
lived in relation to a world of a higher order, upon which 
he feels himself dependent, to which he knows himself 
under obligation, and in relation with which he finds life’s 
meaning and seeks its completion.” Religion enables man 
to achieve personal and social integration. 

The fact that religion confronts man with antithetic 
ideas and demands—e.g. individual and social, activity 
and rest—leads to a presentation of it under the aspect of 
polarity and tension. Religious experience continually 
moves between poles: “back to solitude, to meditation and 
worship; forward to expression, to service, to human 
fellowship and cooperation.” The Kingdom of God is 
“both gift and task, Gabe und Aufgabe.” Religion changes 
morality from a demand to a passion. Man’s relation to 
God is comprehended under this aspect of polarity—to 
this extent dualism is a true concept. Here is “otherness,” 
yet mystical union, with appropriate interpenetrating atti- 
tudes. 

The essence of Christianity is Jesus himself, as the New 
Testament writers disclose. “They do not mean some 
Christ dogma or some hero-savior myth, nor do they have 
in mind primarily his teachings or example; rather it is 
Jesus himself, his word, spirit, life, deed, death.” (This 
avoids the pitfalls of the “quest of the historic Jesus” on 
the one hand, and exaggerated “Paulinism” on the other.) 
Christianity is “the ongoing life of that fellowship which 
had its origin with Jesus” and as such it is prophetic as 
well as institutional. 

Not as a closed system, but in the authentic quality 
of its peculiar insights Christianity may be regarded as 
having “finality.” To be sure “the stream of history is 
one; there is no one current that we can separate from 
the rest and call sacred, or supernatural.” Yet the author 
believes with Havelock Ellis that Jesus “has, for us, per- 
manently expanded the bounds of individuality.” Such a 
finality, however, attests itself in capacity for growth. 
The Christian ethic is absolute, authoritative, though our 
knowledge of its requirements and our ability at any time 
to state it are relative. 

Certainty, derived either from dogmatic authority or 
from logical demonstration, Christianity does not afford. 
“The only certainty open to us is the certainty of faith. 
It is not arbitrary, for it comes as an inner conviction 
wrought in us by contact with a higher world which dem- 
onstrates its reality and demands our trust.” Dr. Rall 
sees great values in mysticism, safeguarded from its com- 
mon self-deceptions, and recognizes that “intuition,” as the 
apprehension of wholes (Gestalten) is a valid concept. 
Dr. Brightman’s “finite God” he cannot accept. The need 
felt for such a concept he thinks grounded in a misconcep- 
tion of power. 

An appreciative account is given of the recent trend in 
physical science and the naturalistic philosophy underlying 
it. Due recognition is given to the achievement of science, 
notably biology, in throwing off the crippling concepts of 
mechanism. Yet Dr. Rall finds even the higher naturalism 
wholly inadequate because it has no place for a personal 
God 


The influence upon religion of its social setting—in 
particular of industrialism, capitalism, totalitarianism and 
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communism—is vigorously stated. The book is well docu- 
mented, closely reasoned, yet popularly written. 


Christian Realism, By John C. Bennett. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941. $2.00. 

This little volume contains Dr. Bennett’s Council Lec- 
tures given in 1940 before the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. “Realism” denotes, as 
Dr. Bennett says, an increased concern with the “given 
aspects of the world.” But he means more than this: 
the term connotes deliverance from the illusions of both 
optimists and pessimists. 

The human situation is new in that even the “watered- 
down Christianity” which we have long known character- 
ized our Western culture is now evaporating. People used 
to recognize at least that “Christian standards had a claim 
upon them.” As this nominal Christianity yields to the 
advance of secular totalitarianism we feel the loss of even 
that limited control. “Secularism” is now reaching its 
limit. In the responsibility for what is happening we are 
all involved. 

Theological reconstruction is essential. God must be 
conceived as creator but not as self-sufficient absolute; as 
righteous, in terms wholly relevant to human life; as the 
Lord of history—that “irreversible sequence of events 
which occur in time and which are the stuff of our human 
experience”; as redeemer: in the face of the exacting 
moral demands of Christianity and in spite of “our record 
of deliberate wrongdoing,” it remains possible “if we are 
honest with ourselves and with God, to turn and be 
changed.” 

The author sees the doctrine of man’s “fall” as meaning 
not an event in time but a permanent contrast between 
elements universally human. Man is not merely “fallen” ; 
he is a creative person and without his creative effort 
“God’s creation must be unfinished or frustrated.” Para- 
phrasing Kierkegaard, “men can will the good with a 
single mind but they cannot will the evil with a single 
mind—at least not without self-deception.” Here is ground 
for an ultimate Christian hope. Says Dr. Bennett: “I 
cannot fail to be as much impressed by the goodness of 
people as I am by the evil in them.” Our hope is not 
utopian: that our society will graduate into the Kingdom 
of God; but that “the future is open.” We can believe 
“that the forces of redemption in history are stronger than 
the forces of destruction.” The concept of immortality is 
relevant to the vexing problem of evil—evil which limits 
the activity of God as well as the good human will—but 
immortality “is no short cut to a solution of our problem.” 

Dr. Bennett writes as a liberal, chastened in mood, like 
many other Christian thinkers of our day. He calls for 
continued and close attention to the Jesus of history, since 
“the human personality of Jesus is our clearest revelation 
of God’s intention for men and the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus were the center of that divine ac- 
tivity which is most significant for human living.” 

The Church is discussed with a rather sharp realism. 
Dr. Bennett speaks for those believers in it who “do not 
forget that the Church has been a tyrant and persecutor, 
that it has sanctified many a secular tyranny and put a 
premium on orthodoxy at the expense of intellectual 
honesty.” But this is not the whole picture. “The true 
Church of Christ is not coterminous with the Churches. 
. .. But it is to the Churches that we must look for the 
concentration of the redemptive activity of God in the 
world.” 

It would be difficult to name a recent volume in which 
so many insights are disclosed in so few pages. The 


judicial discussion of pacifism is omitted here since Dr, 
Bennett’s views have been so fully stated elsewhere. 


Can We Keep the Faith? By James Bissett Pratt. New 

Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1941. $3.75 

This is an unusual book, standing in contrast to those 
reviewed above, yet sharing in no small degree their 
purpose. Dr. Pratt, too, is defending basic Christian 
beliefs but he vigorously contends that some beliefs long 
held by Christians are not basic. This involves him in a 
difficulty which he frankly recognizes, for he agrees with 
Dr. Morrison in holding that Christianity must be studied 
as an empirical phenomenon in history.* In a sense, 
therefore, Christian beliefs are what Christians have be- 
lieved! But Dr. Pratt insists that these beliefs must be 
selectively treated if one is to arrive at an authentic core 
of Christian faith, and that rational appraisal eliminates 
some of the beliefs that have been most stoutly defended. 

This is not, however, to set up the criterion of literal 
meaning, for symbolism in religion is of great value. It 
is gratuitous, Dr. Pratt thinks, to require that a liberal 
(and he is one, “unabashed, confessed, brazen”) discard 
creedal statements because he cannot accept them as 
literally true. But symbols must be subjected to the test 
of the consistency of their meanings with the whole trend 
of man’s intellectual and moral development. Dr. Pratt 
is not asking whether the beliefs are ultimately true for 
his treatise is not metaphysical, but rather, how far they 
can be expected to stand the rational test to which they 
will eventually have to submit. He finds a curious con- 
tradiction in all theological arguments, addressed as they 
inevitably are to reason, aimed at discrediting reason in 
favor of the non-rational. “To enter into a discussion is 
tacitly to presuppose the ultimate and sole authority of 
reason and the evidence.” 

The new supernaturalism (the author’s name for the 
Barthian movement) is singled gut as the most conspicu- 
ous current example of this practice. Yet the author warns 
against the danger to liberal Christianity in its “tendency 
toward an extreme and one-sided naturalism and human- 
ism.” The fallacy in such a dogmatic naturalism is its 
preoccupation with “reduction.” Thus the extreme natu- 
ralist explains by classifying: “This is a case of that,” 
until “all possible thises have been reduced to a single 
that.” (This complements nicely Dr. Lewis’ formula: 
“This means that.’ He and Dr. Pratt would be in 
agreement here.) 

Over against this crude mechanistic philosophy Dr. 
Pratt sets a higher naturalism which “has come to stay” 
and which is not inconsistent, he finds, with a conception 
of God as personal, with the enthronement of Christ as 
“the center of Christianity,” with belief in human freedom, 
or with belief in man’s immortal destiny. He sees in the 
teachings of Jesus an intrinsic finality. His “fundamental 
insights” will “never be outgrown and never be trans- 
cended.” But the permanence of the Christian tradition 
can not be hoped for except as it is kept consonant with 
rational judgment. The assumption that religious truth 
is non-rational is to Dr. Pratt self-contradictory. Chris- 
tianity must grow as humanity grows in knowledge and 
understanding. “For there is something greater than 
Christianity. That something is God. His will is going to 
be done.” 

It all comes down to this: “We can keep the faith if we 


will. F. E. J. 


*C. C. Morrison. What is Christianity? See INFORMATION 


Service, December 14, 1940. 
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